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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE | ledge on these subjects than the most learned- 
OF QUAKERISM.” Indeed the Quakers have no notion of a hu- 
(Continued from page 755.) man qualification fora divine calling. They re- 
It is a doctrine of the Quakers that none can | ject all school divinity, as necessarily connected 
spiritually exercise, and that none ought to be| with the ministry. They believe that if a 
allowed to exercise the office of ministers, but| knowledge of Christianity had been attainable 
such as the spirit of God has worked upon and| by the acquisition of the Greek and Roman 
languages, and through the medium of the | 
zreck and Roman philosophers, then the Greeks 
and Romans themselves had been the best pro- 
ficients in it; whereas, the Gospel was only 
ee to many of these. They say with 
St. Paul to the Colossians, “ Beware lest any 
| man spoil you through philosophy and vain de- 
ceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ.” 
(Coloss. 2: 8.) And they say with the same 
Apostle to Timothy, ““O Timothy! keep that 


same Spirit will never fail to raise up persons in 
succession for this end. 

Conformably with this idea, no person, in the 
opinion of the Quakers, ought to be designed 
by his parents in early youth for the priesthood : 
for as the wind bloweth where it listeth, so no 
one can say which is the vessel that is to be 
made to honor. 

Conformably with the same idea, no impo- 
sition of hands, or ordination, can avail any- 
thing, in their opinion, in the formation of a| which is committed to thy trust, avoid profane 
minister of the Gospel; for no human power can | and vain babblings, and oppositions of science, 
communicate to the internal man the spiritual falsely so called, which some professing have 
gifts of God. erred concerning the faith.” (1 Tim. 6: 20, 21.) 

Neither, in conformity with the same idea,| This notion of the Quakers, that human 
can the acquisition of human learning, or the | learning and academical honors are not neces- 
obtaining academical degrees and honors, be es- | sary for the priesthood, is very ancient. Though 
sential qualifications for this office; for though | George Fox introduced it into his new Society, 
the human intellect is so great, that it can dive | and this without any previous reading upon the 


as it were into the ocean and discover the laws | subject, yet it had existed long before his time. 
of fluids, and rise again up to heaven, and meas- | In short, it was connected with the tenet, early 
ure the eclestial motions, yet it is incapable of| disseminated in the church, that no person 
itself of penetrating into divine things, so as spi-| could know spiritual things but through the 
ritually to know them ; while, on the other hand, | medium of the spirit of God, from whence it is 
illiterate men appear often to have more know-' not difficult to pass to the dcectrine, that none 
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could teach spiritually, except they had been 
taught spiritually themselves. Hence we find 
Justin the Martyr, a Platonic philosopher, but 
who was afterwards one of the earliest Christian 
writers after the Apostles, and other learned 
men after him down to Chrysostom, laying aside 
their learning and their philosophy for the 
schoul of Christ. The first authors also of the 
refurmation contended for this doctrioe. Lu- 
ther und Calvin, both of them, supported it. 
Wickliffe, the first reformer of the English 
Church, and Tyndal the Martyr, the first trans- 
lator of the bible into the English language, 
supported it also. In 1652, Sydrach Simpson, 
Master of Pembroke Hallin Cambridge, preached 
a sermon before the University, contending that 
the universities corresponded with the schools 
of the prophets, and that human learning was 
an essential qualification for the priesthood. 
This sermon, however, was answered by Wil- 
liam Dell, Master of Caius College in the same 
University, in which he stated, after having 
argued the points in question, that the univer- 
sities did not correspond with the schools of the 
prophets, but with those of heathen men; that 
Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras, were more 
honored there, than Moses or Christ; that 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, physics, meta- 
physics, and the mathematics, were not the 
instruments to be used in the promotion or the 
defeuce of the Gospel; that Christian schools 
had originally brought men from heathenism 
to Christianity, but that the university schools 
were likely to carry men from Christianity to 
heathenism again. This language of William 
Dell was indeed the general language of the 
divines and pious men in those times in which 
George Fox lived, though unquestionably the 
opposite doctrine had been started and had 
been reccived by many. Thus the great John 
_Milton, who lived in these very times, may be 
cited as speaking in a similar manner on the 
same subject. ‘‘ Next,” says he, “it isa fond 
error, though too much believed among us, to 
think that the university makes a minister of 
the Gospel. What it may conduce to other 
arts and sciences, I dispute not now. But that, 
which makes fit a minister, the Scripture can 
best inform us to be only from above; whence 
also we are bid to seek them. Thus St. Matthew 
says, ‘ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” (Mat. 9: 38.) Thus St Luke : 
‘The flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers.’ (Acts 20: 28.) Thus 
St. Paul: ‘ How sball they preach unless they 
be sent?’ (Rom. 10: 15.) But by whom 
sent? By the university, or by the magistrate? 
No, surely. But sent by God, and by him 
only.” 
The Quakers, then, rejecting school divinity, 
continue to think with Justin, Luther, Dell, 
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Milton, and indeed with those of the church of 
Kogland and others, that those only can be 
proper ministers of the church, who have wit 
nessed within themselves a call from the spirit of 
God. If men would teach religion, they must, 
in the opinion of the Quakers, be first taught of 
God. They must go first to the schoul of Christ ; 
must come under his discipline in their hearts ; 
must wortify the deeds of the body; must 
crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts 
thereof; must put off the old man which is cor 
rupt; must put on the new map, * which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness ;” must be in fact, ‘‘ Ministers of the 
sanctuary and true tabernacle, which the Lord 
hath pitched, and not man.” And whether 
those who come furward as ministers aye really 
acted upon by this Spirit, or by their own 
imagination only, so that they mistake the one 
for the other, the Quakers consider it to be es- 
sentially necessary that they should experience 
such a call in their own feelings, and that puri- 
fication of heart, which they can only judge of 
by their outward lives, should be perceived by 
themselves, befure they presume to enter upoa 
such an office. 
(To be continued.) 

If God were as strict to mark iniquity as 
man, where should we appear? We often 
speak of his justice, but God’s justice is better 
than man’s mercy. Not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without his notice. 

MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Coutinued from page 757). 

Fifth. The ship still keeps rolling, though 
we have not gone as fast to day, as for some 
time past. I have felt rather more relieved from 
bodily trials: my brother, J. Wigham, thinks I 
am abundantly better this voyage than before. 
He is not so well, which I marvel not at, his 
surrounding shipmates being of such a differ- 
ent class. Dear Charity Cook is much the best 
sailor of us three women, and frequently visits 
me, when she can get across the stairs. The 
present state of my mind is well suited to my 
situation ; for I feel it no trial to be much alone, 
and in silence; yet have no desire to be thus 
living to myself, when the All-wise disposer of 
events seeth meet it should be otherwise. 

Sixth-day. It was calm part of the night ; 
but I awoke about four o’clock with the usual 
feelings preceding a change. The wind soon 
blew hard, and the sea rose so high that the 
main deck has been knee deep most part of the 
day; yet notwithstanding these commotions 
without, my mind has been favored to feel as 
perfect a calm as at any season I remember. 
The Captain thinks we are about twenty degrees 
from Liverpool. 

Seventh-day. A very trying time indeed, till 
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the early part of this morning, when, for the 
first time, I felt a petition raised in my heart 
that bodily suffering might be mitigated by a 
stiller getting along; and though I dare 
scarcely think I am worthy that such a desire 
should be granted, I am thankful in knowing 
we had a very favorable day, so that I got into 
the cabin after five days’ retirement in my little 
dark apartment ; for such it is, except when the 
lamps are lighted. Some of the passengers are 
ready to hope we shall land in a few days ; but 
that [ resign, and leave among the hidden things, 
not knowing what trials may yet overtake us. 
5th of Eleventh month, First-day. I awoke 
from a trying dream, with thoughtful reflec- 
tions; remembered it was the I'irst-day, and 
considered how we should get together, and 
whether any of the ship’s company would be 
religiously desirous to sit with our little band; 
but all scemed wrapped up in such-a mist I 
eculd gather nothing from it; so concluded to 
leave it till nearer the hour. I was informed a 
ehip of war was in view, with English colors: 
only little wind at the time, and that in their 
favor. 
French-built vessel. They presently boarded 
us, and showed themselves Frenchmen, not by 
any uncivil act, for they did fot so much as 
fire a gun. When they came intathe cabin, Eliza- 
beth Wood, who was with me in my little room, 
thought if I would go out it might have some 
reach upon them ; to which I had no objection ; 
for my mind was favored, through Divine help, 
to witness much quiet resignation, and I en- 
tered the cabin with as much calmness as I 
had done at any time. I knew it was the| 


The Captain discovered it to be 


When the boat returned with sacks for the 
bread, a young man came along with them, who 
had an innocent countenance, who could also 
speak English. He said we looked like the 
nuns in France. I told him we were Friends 
or Quakers, and inquired if they had heard of 
such in their country? They replied, yes. I 
asked them if they knew any there. They did 
not know of any yct, but believed they would 
some time. I further inquired if it was not 
very disagreeable to be sailing about on such 
buginess ? Whether it would not be much more 
pleasant to be tilling the land, or reaping the 
peaceable fruits of it, or following other useful 
employments? To all which they pleasantly 
answered in the affirmative, and thought peace 
was best for all. They asked us to certify at the 
bottom of the receipt for the money, that they 


| had behaved civilly on board our vessel, which 


was done on behalf of the passengers and Cap- 
tain. 

This event accounts somewhat for the cloudy 
prospect of our meeting, which was not obtained 
in a collective capacity; yet there is room to 
hope a small renewal of strength was felt in 
private retirement; and we were renewedly 
helped to bear the trials of the day by hearing 
KE. Wood read a part of the journal of Job 
Scott ; which peculiarly sets forth his deep and 
manifold exercises, wita his hope and confidence 
in God through them all. Indeed, concerning 
what the Lord is pleased to allot to us for our 
refinement, it becomes every resigned follower 
to say, “‘ Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be 
done.” 


Second-day. A strong head-wind and foam- 


Lord’s doings thus to strengthen, and it was| ing sea were our attendants last night, worse 


marvellous in mine eyes; for I think no one 
ean feel a greater trial of nature or spirit than 
the prospect of falling into the hands of unrea- 
sonable men was to me. 

Soon after I sat down, poor James, the cabin 
boy, who sat up a lamentable cry when they 
came aboard, followed. I called him to me, for 


- I pitied the child, and in a whisper gave him 


some advice which seemed to quiet his agitated 
mind; and desired IX. Wood to tell the other 
Friends where I was, who presently came. The 
men who examined the papers appeared about 
middle aged, and rather docile than hostile, and 
spoke English easy to be understood. They 
seemed satisfied respecting the vessel ; said they 
were out on a three month’s cruise from Bor- 
deaux ; had only met with three small vessels ; 
were going toward the Western Islands; and had 
forty days still to be out. Fearing their bread 
would fallsbort, they requested the Captain would 
let them have some. After some consideration, 
most of the passengers appearing willing, he 
consented, letting them have as much biscuit 
as he could spare, and one cask of flour, for 
which they paid hard money. 


than any time before. I was very much tried 
with pain in my head and stomach, and could 
scarcely kcep myself in bed, from the violent 
motion; but the trials of the night were fol- 
lowed by greater and repeated ones in the day. 
A French privateer came up with us, and fired 
for us to lay to, which was done accordingly ; 
when four men armed with cutlasses came on 
board, two of whom searched the cabin, while 
the others took our Captain on board the priva- 
teer. We knew not four a time but he was taken 
close prisoner, and we soon likely to follow. I 
believe our feelings at that time can scarcely be 
cescribed ; yet, through adorable mercy, ali 
confidence in the unfailing arm of the Lord was 
not lost, whereby I was enabled to soothe and en- 
courage dear E. Wood, who sat by me weeping. 

I thought it was almost impossible for me to 
rise, but hearing that the man called the 
prize master was searching our trunks, I went 
into the cabin with the keys of mine in my 
hand, and what money I had. I thought I had 
hardly ever seen a man of more savage or fierce 
appearance. My innocent fellow-servants were 


all in the cabin. When I sat down, he asked 
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me if John Wigham was my husband. I told 


him no; but a fellow-laborer in the Gospel of 


Christ ; and that to preach it was the errand we 
had been upon in America; that we with the 
rest of the women, were of the people called 
Quakers, and that our peaceable principles were 
known in France. He made a reply which I 
did not well understand, for he did not speak so 
good English as those who came yesterday, 
neither was his conduct or disposition at all like 
theirs; however, he did not ask for our keys, ordo 
more than just lift the lid of J. Wigham’s chest ; 
though he routed to the very bottom of seve- 
ral others, and took a very curious spy-glass and 
some other valuable articles from two of the 
passengers. Just about this time the Captain 
returned, said they were satisfied with his 
papers, and had given him liberty to proceed, 
which was very grateful information to us, but 
seemed much to disappoint the menacing 
usurper, who had repeatedly said, that by their 
Jaws all the English should be made prisoners ; 
but he went off pretty quietly with his booty, 
to the great relief of our minds. ‘To be in some 
measure tried after this manner, has not been 
altogether unexpected to we; my mind being 
invariably impressed with such a prospect be- 
fore I left New York; and my greatest solici- 
tude under these emotions was, that we might 
not be taken to the West Indies, which continucd 
prayer of my heart I yet hope will be mercifully 
granted; and though one woe is past, and 
another should be permitted to come quickly, 
yet I have a humble trust that the Lord in his 
own time will deliver us out of them all. 

Third-day morning. On waking early, my 
mind became seriously impressed with conside- 
rations on various subjects; under which I was 
led to mourn over the fallen condition of man, 
few appearing desirous to seek after or accept the 
terms of redemption, though so frecly offered by 
the Saviour of men. 

Fourth-day. On waking, I remembered it 
was our week-day meeting; and desires were 
raised that our little band might retire together 
to wait on the Lord for the renewal of strength : 
which proposition was acceptable to those ac- 
quainted with silent waiting; but a little be- 
fore the time for our meeting came, so great an 
alarm was given to our ship’s company, there 
was no retirement for us in the cabin; so that 
my sister in tribulation came into my little room, 
and I believe we labored after quietude, en- 
deavoring to put our trust in the only sure 
Helper. A ship had been observed for some 
time at a distance, which appeared to follow us, 
and by her motion to be a ship of war; but a 
thick fog arose, and hid her from us two hours, 
when she was seen going to, the southward, 
which tidings were thankfully received. his 
afternoon the top-gallant sail was carried away 
by the wind, which has been fuur days ahead. 





Fifth-day. The wind still ahead. Last night 
and to-day the sea has run very high. This 
afternoon, while Charity Cook was paying me a 
visit, the sea broke in so suddenly upon us, it 
seemed like the bursting of a water-spout. 
When we had got things put to rights, we had 
a second attack as heavy as the first; which 
seemed to try our steward’s patience ; but I had 
rather have two such swells every day than see 
one French privateer. 

Seventh day. Yesterday and to-day nearly 
calm; the little wind we have continues ahead. 
The disappointment in our progress I think 
has had a tendency somewhat to quiet our too- 
often noisy shipmates ; but having been favored 
not to have any additional trials from without, 
my mind is mercifully sustained with resigna- 
tion and quietude, fur which I desire to be 
thankful ; also for being recruited in my bodily 
health ; the rest of my companions are also par- 
takers thereof. 

12th of KEleventh month. The ninth day 
since the wind has been ahead. Though to 
continue thus is not desirable, my mind is fa- 
vored with resignation to the All-wise disposer 
of events. My fellow-sufferers and myself re- 
tired religiously into the cabin this morning, 
but our desire of quictude was much interrupted 
by the unbecoming conduct of a young man. 
We were told before we sailed, that their com- 
pany would not be agreeable to us, and more 
light and vain men than some of them are, | 
think couid seareely be met with ; that I never 
felt more strongly the force of that sentiment, 
“Silence is wisdom where speaking is folly ;” 
wherein my brother in bonds cordially unites. 
We examine a little of our present and former 
situation on the great waters ; and mournful in- 
deed is the case, where the sons of men so 
strikingly manifest that they are lovers of plea- 
sure, more than of God, though ’tis to Him we 
owe our life, breath and being. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO AN INQUIRER. 
BY F. W. ROBERTSON. 


The condition of arriving at truth is not se- 
vere habits of investigation, but innocence of 
life and humbleness of heart. ‘Truth is /e/?, not 
reasoned out; and if there be any truths which 
are only appreciable by the acute understanding, 
we may be sure at once that these do not consti- 
tute the soul's life, nor error in these the soul’s 
death. For instance, the metaphysics of God's 
Being, the “ plan,” as they call it, “ of sulva- 
tion,”’ the exact distinction between the divine 
and human io Christ's Person. Qn all these 
subjects you may read and read till the brain 
is dizzy and the heart’s action is stopped ; so 
that of course the mind is bewildered. But 
on subjects of Right and Wrong, Divine and 
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Diabolic, Noble and Base, I believe sophistry'the Prince of Peace, who has given us tran- 


cannot puzzle so long as the life is right. 

Remember how much is certain. Is there 
any doubt about the Sermon on the Mount? 
Whether, for instance, the Beatitudes are true 
to fact? Whether the pure in heart shall see 
God? Any doubt whether to have the mind 
of Christ be salvation and rest? Well, if so, 
you may be content to leave much, if God will, 
to unfold itself slowly ; if not, you can quictly 
wait for eternity to settle it. 


~~ —___— 


SCRAPS EROM “ FELLS’ OF SWARTHMOOR 
HALL.” 


Margaret Fox remained with her children io 
and near the metropolis for five months more ; 
before returning to Swarthmoor, she penned the 
following address to the King, which her 
daughter Susanna presented in person. 


“To King WILLIAM. 


“Tt has pleased Almighty God to bring me 
unto this place, two hundred miles from my 
outward dwelling, in my old age, (being en- 
tered into my 85th year) to bear my testimony 
for that eternal Truth, which I and many more 
are made partakers of,—praised be the Lord! 
But I am not free to return to my habitation 
until I have cleared myself unto this Govern- 
ment. I was exercised in this manner the first 
year King Charles IT. came to the crown; and 
labored among them [at Court] a whole year to 
acquaint them with our principles. Great op- 
position we had from both Church and Siraie, 
yet it pleased God to cause them to give us some 
liberty to worship Him, though sometimes 
under great sufferings. 

“ And now I am to acquaint King William 
that we have been a people for about forty-six 
years, having lived under several reigns ; and we 


have suffered very much, as is well known to, 


the nation of England, even to the death of 
several hundreds by imprisonment and other 
hardships. Yet we were never found in the 
transgression of any just or righteous law, but 
only [suffered] upon account of our consciences 
towards God. 

“We do deny [and condemn] all plotting 
and contriving against the Government, and all 
false underhand dealing. We live in the [main- 
tenance] of that principle which is righteous, 
just and true ; for God is a God of Truth, and 
blessed are all they that fear Him and walk in 
His Truth. And now God has placed thee over 
us in this Government, who hast been very 
moderate and merciful to us, and we live very 
comfortably under thee, and do enjoy our meet- 
ings quietly. God has blessed thy government 


and prospered thy undertakings, for which the 
King and we have cause to bless His Ho! 
name, who is the God of Peace, and His Son, isubtle, witty orator. 


quillity. 

““Thy gentle government and clemency and 
gracious acts, God hath and will reward thee 
for. And as we abide in the just and righteous 
principles of God, I hope the government shall 
never hear worse of us; but that we shall rather 
be a blessing than grievance to it and the nation. 
So it will be if we continue in the blesged 
Truth; in which I pray God for thy preserva- 
tion, who am His servant, and thy faithful 
subject. 

“ Marcaret Fox. 

“ Lonpon, 24th 4h mo. called June, 1698. 

‘‘ Delivered to the King the 25th of the 4th 
mo., by Susan Ingram.” 

Considerations on two points pressed on the 
mind of this aged servant of the Lord, on the 
eve of returning to her own home in the north. 
One had reference to the religious interest of an 
individual, the other to some manifestation she 
had observed in the Society more at large. In 
both instances, as soon as she was able, she re- 
lieved herself by communicating her feelings 
to those to whom they applied. 

The individual in whose religious state she 
had become so much interested, was Edmund 
Waller, son and heir to Waller the poet. She 
had hoped to have seen him before leaving 
London, but had been disappointed. Brought 
up under influences and prepossessions far away 
from such principles and practices as those of 
the Society of Friends, that young man had be- 
come weary of the insincerity of the gay world, 
and of the selfish surroundings with which a 
worldly-minded Father had encompassed him. 
Turning away from them in disgust, the Holy 
Spirit had led his weary soul to Gospel Truth, 
which he saw maintained in unsophisticated 
simplicity by the Friends; and he accordingly 
joined their Society a few years after his fath- 
er’sdeath. To understand what a great change 
this involved, we must recall his father’s cir- 
cumstances, and those in which the son was 
educated and left. 

Edmund Waller, the poet, possessing by in- 
heritance, an ample property, being cousin to 
the Protector and nephew to Hampden, oceu- 
pied the position, during the Commonwealth 
and various Parliaments, of a Government fa- 
vorite. But, in fact, bis Parliamentary life 
commenced in the reign of James the First. 
when he was only eighteen years of age. After 
the death of Cromwell, when the cause of roy- 
alty become more hopeful, he was ready to take 
up with that side again. Accordingly, he was 
smiled on by the new King, sat in the first 
Parliament summoned by Charles II., and kept 
his seat throughout the Parliaments of that reign. 
He acted occasionally as poet laureate, and was 
an accomplished statesman, and a brilliant, 
Such was the exampl: 
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placed before his son. Amid such surround- 
ings he was educated. The father died in 
1687, leaving Edmund his chief heir. Thus 
Dr. Johnson speaks of the four sons :—“ Ben- 
jamin, the eldest, was disinherited and sent to 
New Jersey, as wanting a common understand- 
ing. Edmund, the second son, inherited the 
estate, and represented Agmondesham in Par- 
liament, but at last turncd Quaker. William, 
the third son, was a merchant in London. 


Stephen, the fourth, was an emiaent Doctor of 


Laws and ope of the Commissioners for the 
Union.” 

The letter from Margaret Fox to him who 
“turned Quaker” is as follows :— 


“To Epmunp WALLER. 


“Dear Friend,—I should have been glad to 
have seen thee before I returned to my outward 
habitation, understanding that thou hast made 
choice of that blessed Truth that we bear wit- 
ness to. I cannot but say, it is well thou hast 
chosen the better part, which, if thou [desire to] 
abide in, will never be taken from thee. 1 
perceive by some letters from thee, which I 
have heard read, that there is a work of God 
begun in thy inward man. This is the great 
work that God is working in this His day, in 
the hearts of his people ; as it was in the hearts 
of the Apostles; in which time, though they 
professed all one thing, yet there were divisions 
amongst them concerning some things—even 
divisiun between Paul and Peter. And the 
Apostle writ to the Corinthians, that he was 
afraid of them lest the serpent should beguile 
them through his subtlety. The simplicity 
which is in Christ is single and innocent with- 
out [selfish] ends. Now, the subtlety of the 
serpent is to draw aside and to appear another 
thing than it is in reality. But where Christ 
is the Leader and Guide, there will He bless 
and prosper; and He is an unchangeable God. 

* To this God, who is merciful, constant and 
faithful, I commit thee to perfect His own 
work by His word in thee. He is God over 
all blessed forever. 

“From thy well-wishing Friend ia 

The Truth, 
* MARGARET Fox.”* 
Loxvon, the 25th of the 4th month, 1690.” 

The other communnication referred to is 
dated from Swarthmoor the same month, so 
that it must have Leen written or finished im- 
mediately on her return home. It is en- 
titled, — 

“AN EpistL£ TO FRIENDS.” 

I give only its concluding passages, as those 
for which it appears to have been especially 
written :— 

“¢ Let usall take heed of touching anything like 


~* From the volume published by M. F.’s tamily 
after her death. 


the ceremonies of the Jews, for that was dis- 
pleasing unto Christ. He testified against their 
outside practices, and told them of their long 
robes and broad phylacteries; and when they 
found fault with Him for eating and drinking 
with publicans aud sinners, He told them that 
publicans and sinners should enter into the king- 
dom before them. So that we may see how ill 
He liked their cutward show. 

‘“‘ Let us keep to the leading of the Eternal 
Spirit that God has given us to be our teach- 
er, and let that put on, and off, as is service- 
able for every one’s state. Let us take heed 
of limiting [one another] in such practices ; 
for we are under the Gospel leading and guiding 
and teaching. Legal ceremonies are far from 
Gospel frecdom. Let us beware of being guilty, 
or of having a hand in ordering or contriving 
that which is contrary to Gospel freedom. It 
is a dangerous thing to lead young Friends 
much into the observation of outward things, 
which may easily be done. For they can soon 
get into an outward garb so as to be all alike 
outwardly ; but this will not make them true 
Christians ; it is the Spirit that gives life. I 
would be loth to have a hand ia such things. 
May the Lord preserve us, that we do no hurt 
to God’s work, but lect Him work whose work it 
is. 

“ We have lived quietly and peaceably thus 
far, and it is not for God’s service now to make 
breaches. 

* MarGaretT Fox.’’* 

“ SwarTHMoor, 4/h mo., 1698.” 

It is evident that, during her late visits, she 
had witnessed something of a narrowing formal 
spirit at work which was beginning to call for 
an external uniformity and a close withdrawal 
within sectarian inclosure, such as grieved her. 
This did not correspond with her conviction of 
Gospel freedom, or of the Spiritual life and 
Christian energy that the Holy Spirit imparts. 

ssiianiiailllaibliiaenietis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PUBLIC PRAYER. 


It is a self-evident fact that societies, as well 
as individuals, are continually undergoing a 
change. The man of fifty is not the man of 
twenty, nor can a society or organization of the 
past half-century exist in immobility. There 
is a time for all things under the sun: a time to 
sow and a time to reap; a time to compass a 
mountain until we gain strength, and a time to 
remove the mountain and cast it into the sea. 
Errors, though sactioned by time and reverenced 
by ages, are no less errors, and should, under a 
sense of duty to that Spirit that leads out of all 
errors and into all truth, be corrected. There is 
a practice long existing in our Society, that of 
rising when a Friend appears in vocal supplica- 








* From M. F.’s published Epistles. 
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tion, taking off the hat, and generally turning the 
back to the individual thus engaged. This prac- 
tice has become burdensome to many Friends,and 
the object of this communication is to draw the 
attention of my fellow-members to this subject. 
The act of prayer to our God and Father is the 
most solemn act of our lives, and demands the 
closest attention to the inward state of the mind, 
that no extraneous thought, word or act should 
interrupt the fluw of language or feeling. 
How much more solemn and impressive it 
would be, and in accordance with the simplicity 
which Truth leads into, if all the congregation 
kept their seats, and bowed their minds in rev- 
erent stillness, instead of arising to their feet 
with much unavoidable noise and commotion. 
Is it as a token of respect that we rise at such 
times? To whom, may we ask, is it a respect ? 
Not to the speaker, for we should quietly sit 
still and listen, and not rise and turn our backs. 
Not to the Deity, for He never looks to posture, 
form or words. He looks to the sincere spirit 
and the loving heart, no matter where they are. 
Let us examine this subject in its true light, 
and sce whether we have compassed this moun- 
tain long enough. 1. Hicks. 
Westxvry, Ist mo. 22d, 1866. 


———- + —e ms 


of prayer. Every reference to God in our 
thoughts, wishes or actions, is prayer. Kvery 
emotion of gratitude for blessings enjoyed, every 
fecling of contrition for evil committed, every 
noble aspiration, every good resolution, every 
resignation to God’s decree, every meditation on 
divine things, is prayer. 

There are many who complain that they can 
form to themselves no distinct conception of the 
Being to whom prayer is addressed. They have 
no definite object before the mind. God seems 
to them so remote, so inconceivable, they cannot 
lay hold of him by any effort of the imagination, 
or fancy themselves in real communion with 
him. But why is it necessary to form a dis- 
tinet conception of God? Will the prayer be 
more effectual because addressed to a mental 
image,—a creature of the imagination? ‘ Be- 
ware of idols.” All that is necessary is the im- 
pression, the conviction, of over-ruling power, 
divine Beneficence, incorruptible Justice, un- 
changeable Truth, presiding over all the course 
of thivgs. With this conviction, let the mind 
go into itself, and consider its belongings, and 
consider its wants, and breathe its desires ; not 
attempt to form to itself any notion of Divinity, 
hut confine itself to the thing, to the subject of 
prayer,—its needs, its aspirations, its hopes. 
Let it rouse and direct itself to worthy ends, 
under a sense of its relaticn to the Eternal, its 
moral responsibilities, its spiritual calling ;—that 
is prayer. 

The real difficulty lies behind these metaphy- 
sical objections. There is a sluggishness of 
mind which prevents it from collecting itself 
in a vigorous effort of self-communion. There 
is a coldness of heart which makes it indiffer- 
ent to the supreme good,—a practical unbelief 
which shuts the soul against God and the influx 
of his spirit. If these obstacles were not, there 
would be no questioning. The spirit of prayer 
would take possession of the soul, and keep an 
unbroken communication with the secret God. 

The spirit and life of prayer is the conscious- 
ness of God, the feeling that we are his, that he 
is ours, that nothing but the voluntary aversion 
of our spirits can separate us from him. A 
feeling of Deity is the power by which we live, 
the light by which we see, the great Reality in 
the kaowledge of whom is eternal life, and whose 
participation is the supreme blessing. Where 
this consciousness livesand burns there is prayer, 
though not always expressed in words. For the 
soul, in its highest devotion, is content to repose 
in the thought of God, asking nothing, seeking 
nothing; its whole being concentrated in the 
one uouttered desire, “ Thy will be done.” 

There are times, however, when the feeling, if 
genuine, cannot choose but utter itself in words. 
The more intense it is, the more apt it will be 
to seek that vent. “I was dumb with silence,” 
said David! “1 held my peace evea from good.”’ 










































From Iledges’ Reason in Religion. 
PRAYER. 


The efficacy of prayer depends on the measure 
of faith. Only that which we ask in full faith 
are we likely to rec.ive. No rational man be- 
lieves that he can obtain an accession to his 
property, success in financial speculation, or any 
worldly good, by praying for it, because no one 
who has well considered the discipline and ends 
of life can feel so assured of the necessity of 
those things to his well-being as to ask them 
with perfect faith. A lurking unbelief will 
Vitiate the truth and efficacy of such petitions : 
they verify the saying, “Ye ask and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss.”’ 

The prayer for even spiritual good may re- 
main unanswered, if, while we perceive with 
our understanding the need of divine grace, we 
want that profuund conviction and fervent de- 
sire which prompt the prayer of faith. Ouly 
what we wish do we really pray for; and all our 
wishes are prayers. There are who pray in set 
words fur the gifts of the Spirit, while the 
heart’s unworded collect solicits the comforts of 
the flesh. They ask forgiveness of sins, and 
mean impunity; they ask salvation, and mean 
prosperity. - . . - . 

But the asking of favors is not the whole nor 
the most important part of prayer. Nor is the 
value of prayer to be measured by the answer 
in kind. Its best effect is that about which 
there is no dispute. There are many states and 
acts of the miud, beside asking of favors, which 
partake in a greater or less degree of the nature 
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But, “while 1 mused the fire burned; then 
spake I with my tongue.” 

I conclude with the words of one, who, more 
than any writer of the English tongue, had ex- 
plored this subject in its breadth and depth, 
and has written most profoundly concerning it. 
“ Poor and miserable as this life is, we have all 
of us free access to all that is great and good 
and happy; and we carry within ourselves the 
key to all the treasures that Heaven can bestow. 
We starve in the midst of plenty,—groan under 
infirmities, with the remedy in our own hands; 
we live and die without knowing and feeling any 
thing of the one only God, whilst we have it in 
our power to know and enjoy it as really and 
truly as we know and feel the power of this 
world. For heaven is as near to our souls as 
this world is to our bodies. God, the 
only Good of all intelligent natures, is not an 
absent or distant God, but is more present to 
and in our souls than our own bodies; and we 
are strangers to heaven, and without God in the 
world, for this only reason, that we want the 
spirit of prayer, which alone can, and which 
never fails to unite us with the one only Good, 
and to open heaven and the kingdom of God 
within us. A root set in the finest soil and the 
best climate, and blessed with all that sun, air, 
and rain can do for it, is not in so sure a way of 
its growth to perfection as every man may be 
who aspires after that which God is ready and 
infinitely desirous to give him. For the sun 
meets not the springing bud that stretches to- 
wards him with half that certainty with which 
God, the source of all good, communicates him- 
self to the soul that longs to partake of him.”* 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 10, 1866. 


Tue New VotumMe.—As the time is near at 
hand for our present volume to close, we would 
ask our subscribers to remember, befure entering 
upon a new one, the terms of issue, ‘* PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE.” A conformity to the terms as 
stated would save our publishers a great amount 
of labor, and place in our hands available funds 
for current expenses. 


encase 

We commenced some months back to give 
extracts from ‘‘Clarkson’s Portraiture,” hav- 
ing in view only that part which embraces the 
Testimonies held by the Society of Friends, but 
the interest manifested by many of our readers, 
in the different “articles,” induced us to go be- 
yond our original intention. We now purpose 


Laws’ “ Spirit of prayer.” 








to give occasional extracts, and pot continuous 
ones, as heretofore. 
esting and instructive, is still in print. 


The work, which is inter. 


—— —-- + ~10e- 


To those who are observing the signs of the 


times, there is encouraging evidence of an in- 
crease of zeal among Friends in the promotion 
of their principles and testimonies. 


This increasing zeal is evinced by recent meet- 


ings held in Philadelphia and elsewhere. In 
this city, these have been held on alternate 


Fourth-day evenings for the past two months. 
Although but a limited notice was at first ex- 


tended, the attendance has been large, and 
much interest has been manifested, particularly 
by the younger class. On the last of these occa- 
sions, the subject of war was considered. 
eral of those who acknowledged themselves as 


Sev- 


more or less compromised by indirect participa- 
tion in the late national struggle, took part in 
the discussion. 
an idea to those not present, of the cordial and 
united feeling of opposition to war, manifested 
by every one who spoke, and by many who from 
want of opportunity, or from diffidence, withheld 
their voices. 


It would be difficult to give 


The support of Government, in its peace- 


ful ‘and beneficent relations was referred to by 
some, as necessarily involving complicity with 


its warlike policy; this was, however, presented 
in a different light by others. We often hear 
it stated that all human governments are based 
on the sword, and we are apt to give our assent 
to this assertion without sufficicnt investigation. 
It was urged, on the contrary, that the direct 
object and intent of the establishment of civil 
government is to do away with this manifesta- 
tion of force, substituting for it, the power of 
public opinion embodied in law. That wars 
and fightings do occur, grows out of the viola- 
tion of the true object of civil government, 
and involves the abadonment of those be- 
nign principles, which are given man for his 
guidance, and the promotion of which con- 
stitutes the great object. of the Christian re- 
ligion. The example of Pennsylvania during 
the first seventy years of its existence was held 
up as an illustration of the power of the peace- 
principle pervading a civil state. The subject 
was continued, to be further considered at the 
next meeting, on the 14th inst. 
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Diep, on the 17th of First month, 1866, at the 
residence of her grandson, E. B. Hunt, Sypintau 
PoTrer, iu the 96th year of her age. Her remains 
were interred in Friends’ ground at Trenton, from 
the Meeting-House, on Second-day, the 22d ult., at- 
tended by a large concourse of sympathizing and 
bereaved relatives and friends. 


, On the 26th of Twelfth month, 1865, near 
Salem, Washington Co., Ind., of diphtheria, Eowrap 
R., son of Waruer M. and Narcissa A. Trueblood, 
eged nearly 2 years. 


, on Fourth-day morning, 31st of First month, 
at the residence of her grandson, Joshua New bold, 
Bristol Pa., Mary L., relict of Elisha Dawson, in her 
87th year,a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


, on the 29:h of First month, near Phoenix- 
ville, Mary Roserrs, in her 81st year. 

, on the 30th of First month,’ of membranous 
croup, Mary E., duughter of Edwin M. Satterthwaite, 


in her Til year; a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on Third-day, 28th of Eleventh month, 1865, 
Isaac, son of Gove Mitchell, of West Philadelphia, 
aged 17 years. 




















, at his residence in Downingtown, on the 
afternoon of the 25th of last month, ZesuLon Tuom- 
4s, inthe 86h year of his age. 


———_—__ 39> ___ 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

The lecture on the 30th ultimo was delivered 
by H. Ryland Warriner, on “ English Litera- 
ture.” The following is an abstract of the 
leading points discussed : 


“Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” The wise man, in this 
proverb, seems to recognize the power of litera- 
ture to kindle the imagination, and gratify the 
love of the beautiful among mankind. The 
substratum of thought, if I may be allowed the 
expression, is nearly the same among all men. 
Whole libraries of uowritten books may be ly- 
ing, like folded germs, in the bosoms of us all. 
He is the successful writer who strikes this sub- 
stratum of thought, and brings its wealth up to 
view. ‘The words of the poet or the essayist 
that best please us, are those that seem most 
like the u‘teranee of our own thoughts ; and the 
story-teller who, if not the most captivating, has 
the most thorough and lasting control over us, 
is he whose ‘relations seem the most truthful 
record of our own experiences or imaginings. 
Much, of course, depends on style and manner, 
but in the main it is the fact that some un- 
uttered thought of our own has at last found 
expression in the words of the writer, that we 
are pleased. So subtle are the operations of the 
human intellect, that we often find ourselves 
charmed with the wit, the humor, the grandeur, 
or the beauty of some expression, without being 
able to tell why,—the naked thought itself, 
perhaps, having little that is striking or peculiar 
about it. Let us illustrate by a few familiar 


examples: When the question was put directly 
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to Charles Sumner, in the U.S. Senate, after one 
of his burning denunciations of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, whether he would, under any cir- 
cuwstances, assist in restoring a flying slave to 
his master, whatever may bave been their 
opinions of the man, of his polities, or his ethics, 
all felt that the plain English of his ‘* No, J 
would n’t,’ gained immeasurable force in the 
reply, ‘* Js thy servant a doy, that he should do 
this thing 2?” There has always seemed to me 
a wonderful force and beauty in the expression 
with which Emerson counsels his young lady 
friend not to be controlled by her fears from 
doing what heart and conscience dictated. “ O, 
friend! never strike sail to fear! Come into 
port greatly, or sail with God the seas!’ How 
does Carlyle scem to condense the leading 
characteristics of the mighty Mirabeau, his 
power and godlessness both, in this single sen- 
tence, descriptive of his death: “So fulls a gi- 
gantic heathen and Titan, stumbling blindly, 
yet undismayed, down to his rest !” 

There is undoubtedly very much in the way 
in which things are put, and the garments in 
which our thoughts appear before the great 
public, has often quite as much to do in gaining 
them a hearing.—in making them respectable 
and influential,—as their own inherent charac- 
ter. So much depends upon this, that we are 
almost ready at times to conclude with the sage 
author of Sartor Resartus, that it is only a 
question of clothes! Nevertheless, when called 
upon of ourselves to consider the relative im- 
portance of what shall be said, and how it shall 
be said, we admit the former of most conse- 
quence. 

In the midst of this roaring tide of life, where 
the jostling crowd of busy men seem so utterly 
blind to aby interests, or ends, than such as 
they choose to deem their own, it is hard, per- 
haps, to realize the truth of that Scripture 
which saith, “ No man liveth for himself.” The 
maxims of greed and gain, which seem to add 
the sanction of general approbation to the self- 
ish schemes we are harboring, make more last- 
ing impression than this great and everlasting 
truth. Such is the reckless eagerness with 
which men pursue their own ends without re- 
garding the interests or wishes of others, that 
were it not that this truth is a fixed canon of 
our being, which no efforts of ours can destroy, 
and no sallies of our will render inoperative, al- 
ready would the selfish practices of men have 
expunged it utterly from the codes, moral and 
natural, by which we are governed. But this 
is one of those laws of the moral universe, 
which, though disregarded, disbelieved, or 
never thought of, stili holds its unremitting in- 
fluence over us, just as this glorious concave of 
the heavens showers down alike upon the rapt 
star- gazer and the unconscious sleeper, all the 
sweet celestial influences of the shining worlds 
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above. Man is so constituted, that the moment 
he forgets others in his inordinate love of self, 
hé shuts the gates of sympathy, through which 
God has designed the purest joys and sincerest 
delights to stream in upon him. The important 
trath: which pertain to man’s relationship with 
his fellows, which should form the ground-work 
of all systems for his social and political gov- 
ernment, are gathered in a great measure from 
his internal experiences, and are most clearly 
recognized in moments of calm, dispassionate 
reflection. Iam sure that no one, after a mo- 
ment of introverted thoucht, can fail to see how 
dependent we all are, each upon another, even 
for the commonest pleasures and enjoyments. 
What pleasure does any one of us find in aught 
we do, or say, or think, so long as the know- 
ledge of it is confined to ourselves? Who 
would think of shutting himself up in a room 
alone to enjoy a hearty leugh! And what sin- 
gle word in our langu:ge seems draped, 4s it 
were, hung all arouud with manifold sufferings 
and unspeakable woe, like that single ene word 
—outcast. Throughout all the conditions, re 
lations, and enjoyments of human life, there 
are indestructible ties which bind each to all, 
and all to each. At times this is strikingly ap- 
parent. 

A few short months ago, were not all our 
senses culled to witness this great truth in a 


way that might strictly be called stunning ?— 


by the booming of cannon, the ringing of joy- 
bells, the shouts of jubilant multitudes, the 
streaming of decorated banners, the blazing of 
fire-works, and the illumination of cities, towns, 
and, I had almost said, of continents, as the 
news at last gained credence for a time, that 
Europe and America were henceforth to be not 
simply brothers, straining forward in the race 
of civilization with unequal step, but Siamese 
Twins, connected by a living link, and almost 
hearing the throb of each other’s heart-beat! 
It is not simply pity that moves the heart of 
whole nations when some calamity, like the 
burning of the Austria, overtakes a handful of 
fellow-creatures. It is more: it is a genuine 
human sympathy, rising spontancous!y,—a kind 
of tacit recognition that something of us, too, 
perished there, for our hearts, too, felt the shock. 
Now, a more constant and thorough recognition 
of this truth must be of incalculable advantage 
to all of us. It must greatly modify the in. 
tensity of our selfishness, and blunt the keen 
edge of our disappointments. ride will ccase 
toclamor for empty honors and personal ag- 
grandizement, and the “ sacra fumes auri”’ be 
slaked in kindly draughts of human sympathy 
and love. Nowhere is this principle of kindred 
among all men so usiformly and vniversally re- 
cognized, as in the great republic of letters. 
Authors, more than any other class of men, live 
for others rather than for themselves. I allude 


not now to their almost proverbial poverty,—to 
the poet’s garret, and the student’s dry loaf,— 
but to the manner in which they brirg the gar- 
bered treasures of their richest thoughts into 
the market of the great world, bestowing their 
choicest gems upon hizh and low, rich and poor, 
alike, and extending their bounties to the re- 
motest generations yet unborn. Ile who con- 
sents to become an author, by so doing lays 
aside all the factitious advantages which office, 
place, or power, may have given him,—doffs 
his stars and garters, his plumes and epaulettes, 
and places, as it were, his naked seul on terms 
of perfect equality befure the humblest reader. 
If all those illustrious men whose works I see 
ranged on the shelves of my library were to ap- 
pear before me in propria persona, into what 
timid and mute insignificance should I shrink 
away, abashed. Yet now I hold the hand of 
each and all without fear. 1 converse unre- 
strainedly with all, absorb the undivided at- 
tention of any, without fear of offence; do not 
hesitate to ask advice and take counsel upon 
any topic they are supposed to understand; 
treat them as guests, or make them my masters ; 
—in fine, pass to and fro as I list awong them, 
a peer of the haughtiest, and a friend of the 
lowliest; one and all being rather suitors for 
my favor and servants at my call, than imperi- 
ous masters to whom I must defer. 

Only think what a privilege this is: not 
merely of meeting occasionally in some ercwded 
assembly, of holding a few moments’ converse 
with the illustrious men of every age and clime, 
—but to greet them as most intimate friends ; 
to walk and talk with them as bosom compan- 
ions; to follow their guidance back into the 
dim past, and make yourself familiar with scenes 
long since faded from sensuous vision ; to know 
men by the record they have left of themselves, 
—a sympathetic communion with their own 
thoughts ; to march with armies of unvanquish- 
ed heroes, making their noblest achievements 
your own ; to search the deepest mines of hu- 
man lore, and gather all the shining metals of 
mature thoug:t, all the curious gems of fancy ; 
to catch the inspiration of the singing bard, and 
let your soul mount heavenward on his rising 
strain; to feel upon your own clicek the hot 
breath of the poet’s steed, and mounting above 
with him the skyey empyrean,—in fine, to catch 
the illumination of man’s highest thoughts, 
share with him his noblest deeds, and through 
it and after it all be able to exclaim with Aneas 
of old, “ magna pars fui.” 

It is not merely in the amount of knowledge 
actually imparted that the great worth of books 
lies. ‘The same may be said of all study,—all 
instruction. He who has given but little at- 
tention to botany,—who has made an intimate 
acquaintance with perhaps but a single shrub 
or plant,—will forever after see new beauty on 
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every trembling leaf, new light bursting from 
every opening flower. He who has learned to 
trace any of the physical laws that govern the 
world of matter, will find a new earth beneath 
his feet—a new heaven bending over him. He 
who has still higher knowledge, who has caught 
some insight into the wondrous economy of the 
starry frame aboze,—with what rapt ardor will 
his devout eyes strain heavenward! No flaming 
comets, with their long drawn trails of light, 
will be needed to attract his intensest gaze, but 
every shining star wili shed its radiance like a 
benediction on him, filling his bosom with the 
inspiration of an ineffable gladness ! 

He who aids in planting in any human heart 
a thought which shall shine like un illumination 
there when clouds and darkness hang without, 
is one of the greatest benefactors of his race. 
And cannot this be said with truth of thousands 
who have garnered ia the rich fields of imagina- 
tion, and brought their sheaves into the great 
granary of Nuglish Literature ? 

Let me take a familiar illustration: How 
many of us have not felt a new energy nerving 
our sinking hearts,—a new brightness gleaming 
upon our troubled pathway,—at the bare recol- 
lection of those words from Lougfellow's Psalm 
of Life,— 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime,” &c. 


The lecture was interspersed by readings from 
various authors, which added much to the in- 
terest of the occasion. 


—— Oh 


Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By Wm. Grppons, M. D. 

(Continued from page 763.) 

The Declaration proceeds, and quotes a part 
of a private letter of Elias Hicks to Thomas 
Willis; which has been mutilated, to sustaia 
the charge against the former, of denying the 
miraculous conception. The part of the letter 
suppressed, is a plata contradiction of what is 
attempted to be proved by the same letter; and, 
separated from that quoted in the Declaration 
in the middle of a sentence, stands in close and 
immediate connection with the extract taken 
out. [ proceed to give both the parts, putting 
that left out in italics, that the reader may the 
more readily distinguish it from the other. 

ArticLte XI1l. ‘Now in his creed, [the 
bishop of Rome,] to which he made all the 
nations of Europe bow by the dint of the sword, 
was this of the miraculous birth; therefore all 
children, for several hundred years, were 
brought up and educated in this belief, without 
any examination in regard to its correctness. 
Finding this to be the case, | examined the 
accounts given on this subject by the four 


evangelists; and, according to my best judg- 
ment, on the occasion, I was led to think there 
was considerable more Scripture evidence for 
his being the son of Joseph, than otherwise, &e., 
(although it has not changed my belief ; ave the 
consequences thereof much more favorable? For 
as the Israelitish covenant rested very much upon 
external evidence by way of outward miracle, 
so I conceive this miraculous birth was intended 
principally to induce the Israelites to believe he 
was their promised Messiah, which the great 
prophet Moses had long before prophesied of, 
that should come, like unto himself,” } 

The effect upon him by this state of the 
evidence, he tells, was, to make him the more 
charitable towards such as might eall the mir- 
acle in question. Elias Hicks has not denied 
this nor any other miracles; though he did not 
place the stress of evidence of the truth of the 
gospel on them, but on the more sure Word of 
prophecy. 

Thus, the letter itself, on which the charge 
is founded, gives not only a plain contradiction 
of it, to wit, that his belief in the miraculous 
conception és not changed, but it gives his rea- 
sons for that belief., Elias Hicks has not only 
declared his belief of that miracle in this letter, 
but throughout his sermons, as often as the 
subject is alluded to, as [I have already stated, 
and also in several letters to his friends: the 
first, dated ‘“ Jericho, 7th mo, 22d, 1827,” is 
as follows : 

“The next Query respecting the miraculous 
conception, &e., is to mea very plain and simple 
thing. All the external miracles of the Jewish 
covenant had but one aim and end; and the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, and of Isaac, 
and John the Baptist were among the greatest. 
All of which were intended to prove to that 
dark and ignorant people, debased by their bon- 
dage, that there was a living and invisible God. 
For such was their degraded sta’e, that no other 
means seemed calculated to awaken them and 
raise in them a belief in that invisible Power that 
made and governed the world, but an external 
manifestation through the medium of outward 
miracles. And as Moses and the prophets bad 
foretold of the coming of their last great 
Prophet, it was of singular importance to that 
people that they should koow and believe in 
him when he came. And as they depended 
on outward miracles, as the highest evidence 
under that dispensation, so, tt is not only rea- 
sonable, but even natural, to suppose that He 
would be ushered in by some miraculous display 
of Divine Power.” 

In an answer to another letter on the same 
subject, dated 12th mo. 13th, 1827, he says, 
“TI never thought nor said, that [ disbelieved 
the account given by the evangelists respecting 
the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ ; and 
thou mayst be fully assured, that whoever has 
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reported it, has reported an absolute false- 
hood.” 

ArticLte XIV. has relation to the Berean. 

Articte XV. “For he [Jesus Christ] had 
read the law and understood it; because he was 
faithful to the manifestation of light; and it 
was dispensed to him in proportion to his ne- 
cessity to understand the law. For he had not 


thority, to determine any question relating to 
himself; and he declared that he .could do 
nothing of himself, and that the words which 
he spoke, were given to him by the Father. 
(John xvii. 8.) 

So Isaac Pennington: “It is the Spirit, the 
life which was revealed in that man, (by which 
he did his Father’s will,) which was and is the 


more given him than would enable him to fu/fil| foundation, whereupon all the living stones are 


tt, the same as the other Israclites: for if he 
had more, he could not bean example to them.” 
Wilmington Sermon; Quaker, vol. 1. p. 198. 

Moses thus prophesied of the Messiah : “ The 





built.” 

The above extract (Art. XV.) gives the 
opinion of Elias Hicks, in relation to a subject 
which the framers of the Declaration appear 


liord thy God will raise up unto thee, a prophet | to have considered as involving the Divinity of 


from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like | Christ. 


unto me: unto him ye shall hearken.” 
xviii. 15. Being of the brethren, there is there- 
fore ne impropriety in calling himan © Israelite ;” 


neither wus he “ ashamed to call them breth- | 


” 


ren 


Some of the features, or forms of ex- 


Deut. | pression above quoted, may be deemed in some 


respects peculiar to Elias Hicks. But as a 
denial of the Divinity of Christ was one of 
the most serious charges brought against our 
early predecessors by their opponents, and was 


“The coming of Christ in that blessed mani- | constantly denied by them, 1 will proceed to 


festation,” says William Penn, (his appearance | 
in the flesh,) “was to the Jews only: he says | 


it himself: he was “ not sent, but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” William Penn's 
Works, vol. 5, p. 885. 

Again: “Te came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.” John i. 11. 


In like manner, Thomas Story says, “The | 


prophecies concerning the advent of the Mes- 


siah, were fulfilled to the Jews, to whom alone | 


he was sent, and appeared in the days of his 
flesh. And thus, as to the outward appearance, 
he may properly be called “the Jewish Mes- 








quote from their wriings, in order to show 
what the Christ was which they Lelieved in, and 
what their doctrine was respecting Christ. 

Isaac Pennington (London edition, 1761, in 
two vols. quarto) says : 

1. “ Now, friends, if ye will know aright, or 
believe aright, ye must know and believe in 
Him who was with the Father before the world 
was,—Wwho was the Saviour,—the Jesus,—the 
Christ, from everlasting. For what makes him 
so? Is it not his nature? Is it not the power 
of salvation in him? His taking up a body, 
made no alteration in him,—added nothing to 


siah,” without derogating from Lis high office, | kin: only it was necessary that he should take 


or lessening the importance of his mi-sion.” 


it up. to fulfil the will in it, and to cffer it up a 


Where God's fulness is bodily, there must | sacrifice in his own life and spirit, to the 


God himself be, with all his glorious attributes. | Father. 


But ean God learn obedience ? 
Can God be tempted? Did He die on the 


This we firmly believe: and this also 


Can Hesuffer?! we cannot but say further;—that the virtue, 
| the value, the worth, the excellency of what 


eross? Was He killed by the creatures which | was done by him in the body, was not uf the 


He had made, and laid in the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea? But the man Jesus 
did learn obedience by the things which ke suf- 
fered,— was tempted,—died on the cross, and 
his body was laid in a tomb. Hence, we must 
of necessity distinguish between Christ, and the 
garmet which he wore :—who declared that of 
himself he could do nothing :—between the 
man Jesus, and Christ the eternal Word,—the 
omnipotent God ; —for it was this Word, even 
Christ, wherein all fulness dwelt. 

The apostle prayed that the Ephesians might 
“be filled with all the fulness of God,” (2 Eph. 
iii.-19,) and come “unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” (Ch. iv. 13.) 
In both these last cases, it appears that the 
apostle does not mean an absolute and literal 
fulness, but as much as the capacity of the 
subject can receive or bear. 

The character which the man Jesus gives of 
himself, may be appealed to as the hiyhest au- 








body ; but it was in him Le/fcre time, in time, 
and will be after time, and fur ever.” Vol. 2, 
p- Ll. 

2. “What is attributed to that body, we 
acknowledge, avd give to that body, according 
as the Scripture attributeth it; which is through 
and Lecause of that which dwelt and acted in 
it; but that which sanctified and kept the body 
pure, and made it acceptable in him, was the 
life, holiness, and righteousness of the Np/rit. 
And the same thing that kept HIS VESSEL 
PURE, it is the same thing that cleanseth us. 
The value which the material flesh and blood 
had, was from that; in its coming from that; 
in its acting in that; in its suffering through 
that: yea, indeed, that bath the virtue : that is 
it which is of an unchangeable nature, which 
abideth for ever.” Vol. 2, p. 8. 


» 


3. “And when the Spirit of the Lord was 
upon him, moving him to preach the gospel, 
he preached the gospel in the Spirit and power 
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and appear in it; but cannot be confined to be 
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of the Father ; and went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil, as 
his Father’s Spirit led and guided him ; tor 
HE DID NOTHING OF HIMSELF, or in his own 
WILL, Or FOR HIMSELF: but ALL in the will 
and time of the Futher.” Isaac Pennington’s 
Works, vol. 4, p. 99. 

4. “ Now the Scriptures do expressly distin- 
guish between Christ, and the yarment which 
he wore ; between him that came, and the body 
in which he came; between the substance 
which was veiled, and the veil which veiled it. 
‘Lo! I come; a body hast thou prepared me.’ 
There is plainly Hr, and the nopy in which he 
came. There was the OUTWARD VESSEL, and 
the inward life. This we certainly know, aad 
can never call the bodily garment Christ, but 
THAT which appeared and dwelt in the body.” 
“ For Christ is the Son of the Father; he is 
the infinite, eternal Being—one with the 
Father, and with the Spirit, and cannot be 
DIVIDED from either,—cannot be any where, 
where they are not; norcan be excluded from any 
place where they are. He may take upa body, 


——— i tC LL CR 


no where else but there; no, not at the very 
time when he is there. Christ, while he was 
here on earth, yet was not excluded from being 
in heaven with the Father, at the very same 
time; as he himself said concerning himself, 
‘the son of man which 7s iz heaven.’ (John 
ili, 18.) Nor was the Father excluded from 
being with him in the body: but the Father 
was in him,and hein the Father,’ &c. (Peno- 
ington, vol. 5, pp. G1, 62.) T he “ Spirit of 
the Father” and “ the Spirit of Christ,” “are 
one and the same Spirit.” Pennington. 
(To be continued.) 
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Secking to learn God is grander than the 
possession of all other know! edge ; and there is 


no meme upon the Scriptures like a holy 
life. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following beautiful lines, from “ Matins 
and Vespers.” a little volume published by Dr. 
John Bowring, of London, were recited by 
a Friend, in a manner worthy of their excel 
lence, ata meeting of Friends’ Sewing Society 
of Baltimore, for the Relief of the Sick and 
Indigent Poor. We recommend them to the 
attentive perusal of the readers of the Intelli- 
gencer, and invite them to cultivate the art of 


recitation. A FRIEND. 
Baltimore, 2d mo., 1336. 


STOP, TRAVELLER ! 
Look around thee! See decay, 

On her wings of darkness, sweeping 
Earth’s proud monuments away ! 

See the muse of history, weeping 
O’er the ruins Time hath made! 
Strength in dust aad ashes laid, 

Viriue in oblivion sleeping ! 





Look around thee! Beauty’s light 
Is extinguished. Death assembles 
Youth’s guy morn, and Age’s night! 
And the steadfast mountain trembles 
At his glance, like autumn’s leaf! 
“All,” be cries ‘is vain; is brief.” 
And the tyrant ne’er dissembles ! 


Look around thee! Wisdom, there, 
Careless death confounds with folly 
In a common sepulchre ! 
See the unrighteous and the holy 
Blended in the general wreck ! 
Well those tears may wet thy cheeks,— 
Tears of doubt and melancholy! 


Look bchind thee! Cities hid 

In the night of treacherous story ! 
Many a crumbling pyramid; 

Many a pile of senseless glory ; 
Temples into ruin hurled ; 
Fragments of an earlier world ; 

Broken fanes, and altars hoary! 


Look Lehind thee! Men whose frown 

Made whole nations quake before them! 
What is left of their renown? 

Wrecks around, oblivion o’er them! 
Kings and cor querors, where are they ? 
Ask yon worthless heaps of clay! 

Ob! despise not, out deplore them! 


Look Jehind thee! Bards sublime, 
Smiling nymphs, and solemn sages ! 
Go! inquire their names of Time! 
Bid it read its earliest pages! 
Foolish questioner! If fame 
Guard through years 9 cherished name, 
Fame itself decays in ages ! 


Look Uefore thee! All the glare, 
All the pomp around thee glowing, 
All that charms the eye and ear, 
Straios of softest music flowing, 
Grace and beauty —all are sped 
Towards the mansions of the dead! 
Thitber thou and thice are going! 


Look before thee! At yon vault, 
Where time’s ravage is recorded, 
Thou wilt be compelled to halt! 
Thou wilt be 20 more regarded, 
Than the weakest, meanest slave 
Sleeping in a common grave, 
Unrespected, unrewarded ! 


Look before thee! Monarchs sleep 

At thy feet like meaner creatures; 
Where the voices now so sweet? 

Where the fair one’s smiling features ? 
Hop’st thou to escape the tomb? 
That which was thy father's doom, 

Will be thine, thy sons’, and nature's ! 


Look above thee! There, indeed, 

May thy thoughts repose delighte! : 
If thy wounded bosom bleed, 

If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream of comfort flows— 
There a sun of splendor glows— 

Wander then no more berightid |! 


Look above thee. Ages roll, 
Present, past, and future blending : 
Farth hath nanght to soothe a soul 
’Neath afflictiongs burden blendi g : 
No'hing ’gainst the tempest shock : 
Heaven must be the pilgrim’s rock, 
Aud to heaven his steps are ten ing! 








| 
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Look above thee! Never eye 
Saw such pleasures as await thee! 
Thought ne’er reached such scenes of joy 
As are there prepared to meet thee ! 
Light undyiong—seraphs’ Iyres— 
Angels’ welcome—cherub choirs— 
Smiling through Heaven’s doors to greet thee ! 


_ ~~~ 


The following letter has recently been re- 
ceived by the Corresponding Seerctary of 
‘‘ Friends’ Association for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen.” 


STEVENSON, Ata., Ist mo. 22d, 1866. 
ANNE BIDDLE: 

Esteemed Friend,—Thy favor of 12th month 
26th contained the gratifying intelligence that 
two boxes of goods had been shipped to me for 
distribution among the Freedmen of this place. 
I am pleased to inform thee that I received the 
two boxes day before yesterday, and I distrib- 
uted a portion of the contents the same day. I 
have since given out a number of articles to 
poor colored people who were greatly in need of 
wearing apparel, to render them decent for at- 
tending school, and to protect their bodies from 
the cold. I have received things from other 
places; but I think I am eafe in saying that 
those two boxes (Nos. 11 and 12) contained the 
most judiciously selected articles of useful and 
valuable goods, and such as are better adapted 
to supply the present wants of the people, than 
apy which have ever come to this place for a 
similar purpose. 

Indeed, it seems like a Providential affair ; 
for many of these poor creatures, who have been 
suffering greatly during the recent cold stormy 
weather, and had almost given up in despair, are 
uow gratefully receiving this good warm cloth- 
ing at a time when they are so much in need of 
it. A short time since, I visited these people 
in their little cabins, aud carefully took a list 
of the indigent widows and orphans, and of 
those who were unable to support themselves on 
account of sickness or old age; so that Iam now 
prepared to distribute donstions of food and 
clotbing to those most needing and deserving 
them. I will just remark, that I think, if any of 
the kind-hearted Friends who contributed their 
funds or labor towards making up those two 
boxes to send down here could be present to 
hear some of the “ God bless you’s,” and other 
sincere expressions of earnest gratitude pouring 
forth from the lips of the dark-skinned recipi- 
ents of those Philadelphia goods, they would 
not for a moment regret any sacrifices they had 
made on behalf of the Alabama Freedmen. [ 
have been surprised and gratified to find so large 
a oumber of these poor people just emerged from 
slavery, who are unwilling tp beg or depend upon 
charitable aid for subsistence. As an illustra- 
tion of this, I will state that several colored 
women (one of them a poor widow) called upon 
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me this morning to procure some of the cloth- 
ing which they had heard had been sent down 
by the ‘ Philadelphia Quakers.” 1 objected 
to furnishing them, telling them that I 
thought that others of their race needed the 
clothing more than they did. They at once 
pulled out their money, and promptly told me 
that they did not want a single article without 


paying for it. While I was giving clothing to 


others right along side of them, they insisted 
upon my taking pay for some nice dresses they 
had selected for themselves. Our two schools 
here are doing very nicely, the pupils both of 
the primary schools and mine, are manifesting 
a great desire to make the best use of the pres- 
ent opportunity for acquiring knowledge; and 
many of them are obliged to work early and late 
to earn enough to scantily supply their physical 
wants, while they are trying to improve their 
minds. I think both old and young deserve 
much credit for their industry and perseverance. 
Although many of these colored people are 
greatly in need of shoes and stockings for their 
bare fect, yet I know of nothing thit would be 
amore acceptable donation at present than a lot 
of garden seeds, onion slips, &c., sent by Adams’ 
Express, so that they can plant something be- 
tween the rocks around their little cabins, and 
thus produce something to support themselves 
during the present year. The mass of them are 
very anxious to cultivate the soil as soon as pos- 
sible; but the surrounding white population 
will not sell them land, garden seeds, or any 
thing else, if they can help it, lest they will 
thrive too rapidly and enjoy their freedom too 
much. 

Many of these greatly abused colored people 
are actually returning good for evil towards their 
white neighbors, by giving the “ poor whites ”’ 
shelter, food, and clothing, when their own race 
would do nothing for them. Ooly last week I 
had to take a white refugee family to a colored 
man’s house to lodge, after trying in vain to get 
shelter for them amcng the white folks. 

With many thanks for the kind and timely 
donations, I will now subscribe myself thy well 
wishing friend, WILMER WALTON. 

sensiseinlilbaieariacen 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, since 
the 27th ult., 





CRY COMMON ssvcisrcsiccrcssceexesicivecd $100 00 
From Friends of Birmingham Mo. Meeting 21 00 
“ “ Makefield - 78 00 
sc a London Grove “ 10 00 

“ " Mukefield Mo. Meeting 
and Yardleyville Freedman’s Aid 59 50 
From Wilson Dennis, Bucks Co., Pa. 10 00 
‘“ a Friend, - _ 4 50 
$262 00 


Hewry M. Latina, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 2d mo. 3d, 1866. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
FIRST MONTH. 








1865. 1866. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, wiasetonawiinns 3 days.| 3 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,.. y oO « 
Soow—incl'gveryslighttall:| 11 ¢ 5 
Cloudy, without storms... 7. g « 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term,......} 8 “ _ * 





— --- 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 














&c. 1865. 1866. 

Mean temperature of 12th 

month per Penna. Hospital.|26.75 deg |29.31 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|52.00 “ {53.00 “« 
Lowest do. do. do. 8.50 * | 9.50 
Raio during the month,......| 3.61 in. 3.14 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

being 4 current weeks for 

CACH YAT,.....000 seceecsccs es. 1373 1055 
Average of the mean temperature o 

Ist month for the past — -seven 

FORYS, ....060. Waeaesnnes we [31.24 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

period, 1790,..........00 o ccvceccecee secceceee 4400 
Lowest do. do. do. ~ 1857,)22.37 








The wide range of ez’remes, as above noted, (22.37 
to 44.00) is remarkable; no other month in the year 
can be found to equal it. In reference to the intense 
cold of the eighth of the month, especially under re- 
view, it would be impracticable as well as useless to 
attempt to chronicle all the newspaper items that 
flooded us on the occasion. Suffice it to say there 
is little doubt but that it was the coldest day Philadel- 
phia ever experienced; the mercury taking such a 
range as would probably entitle it to an average of 
about cight (or possibly even more) degrees below zero, 


' taking the limit of the o/d municipal districts, while 


in the rural districts it dropped still lower, say an 
average of about fen or twelve degrees; in some places 
as low as fourtecn ! 

“ Pierce's" Valuable statistics record a number of 
instances of intensely cold weather in this place, the 
most remarkable of which occured in the Jirst 
month, (January,) 1821, the medium temperature of 
which month was 25 degrees, being the coldest cor- 
responding month from that time as far back as 
1780. Onnine mornings the mercury was b low 
zero, five of which ranged from 3 to 6 below, two 
dropped to 9, and two to 10 below. 

During the same month various prominent places 
in the United States recorded intense cold, (all veing 
below zero) as follows : 








New York city, Boston, 17 
Long Island, Salem, 20 
Albany, Lowell, 29 
Saratoga. Exeter, N. H. 32 
Buffalo, Concord, “ 37 
Vermont, 23 | Gardiner, Maine, 33 
Canada, Bangor, “s 34 
New Haven, 15 | Brunswick, “ 39 


- At the last named place, the mercury became stiff 
in the bulb. Every harbor was said to be ice-bound, 
from Alexandria, Virginia, to Eastport, Maine, ex- 
eept that of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


The same valuable record also notes the years 
1741, 1765 and 1780 as furnishing similar weather. 
J.M. E. 
PaILaDELenta, Second month 2, 1866. 
ITEMS. 

Late advices from Jamaica state that Henry 
Storke, the newly appointed Governor, arrived at 
that Island on the 8th ult., and entered upon his 
duties the following day. He was accompanied by 
C. S. Roundell, who is to act as Secretary to the es- 
pecial commi-sion’ on inquiry into the recent massa- 
cre. An exiraordinary session of the Legislature was 
convened. After the speech by the Governor, be 
submitted to them a bill to provide certain statutory 
powers, which will enable royal commissioners to 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and to examine 
them under oath “ fur an inquiry into the origin, na- 
ture, and circumstances of the late dsturbances in 
that Island; and with respect to the measures 
adopted for the suppression of the same” After much 
excited discussion, an address, promising every as- 
sistance to the Governor in prosecuting the inquiry, 
was adopted by sixteen to eight. 

There are tbree millions of slaves in Brazil, and 
the Parliament is now occupied with the considera- 
tion of measures increasing their privileges, looking 
to emancipation as early as tbe interests of the 
country will allow. The Government has long been 
extremely desirous of putting an end to the external 
slave trade, and its cruisers have eff-ctually abol- 
isbed it. The Brazilians are said to be anxious to 
see slavery extinguished from their shores. 


Coneress.—Bills were introduced into the Senate 
and referred; to establish a national militia, and also 
to further military education among the people by 
empowering the President to detail an officer of the 
army as military instructor at any college or univer- 
sity, of proper capacity, desiring such a branch of 
education. The Committee on Post-Offices were in- 
structed to report on the expediency of e:ecting gov- 
ernment telegraph lines slong the post roads. A 
message was received froin the President, transmit- 
ting information with regard to the seizure of the 
Shenandoah. The joint resolution proposing an 
amendment in relation to representation and taxation 
was taken up, and, after some debate, referred back 
to the Committee on Reconstruction. The resolution 
forbidding the payment of claims of Southern citi- 
zens for the present, was taken up, but not acted 
upon. The Committee on Reconstruction were in- 
structed to report upon the expediency of amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States so as to 
declare with more certainty the power of Congress 
to enforce by appropriate legislation all the guaran- 
tees contained in that instrument, and more especi- 
ally that which recites the people without distinction 
of color or race, as those who shall choose represen- 
tatives. The Judiciary Committee were directed to 
report upon the expediency and constitutionality of 
taking within the cognizance of the United States 
courts suits brought against any person for acts 
done in pursuance of military duty or by order of 
military authorities. A joint resolution providing 
that there shall be no denial of political rights on 
account of race or color, was presented and ordered 
to be printed. The bill to amend the acts in relation 
to the examination of imported merchandise, was 
reported from the committee. The bill for the sale 


of postage stamps and stamped envelopes was taken 
up and passed. The bill to secure all persons in 
their civil rights was passed; and an amendment 
adopted declaring that all persons born in the United 
States, not subject to foreign powers, except non- 
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taxed Indians, to be citizens. The first section pro- 
vides that all persons born in the United States, not 
subject to any foreign power, excluding Indians not 
taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States, without any distinction of color, and 
there shall be no discrimination in civil rights or 
immaniiies among the inhabitants of any State or 
Territory of the United States, on account of race, 
color or previous condition of slavery; but the in- 
habitan's, of every race and color, without regard to 
any previous condition of slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, sball have 
the same right to make and enforce, contract, to sell, 
be parties and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, 
lease, sell, hold and convey real and personal prop- 
erty, and to full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person and property, 
and shall be subject to like punishment, pains and 
penalties, and to none other, any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Hovss.—The Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia were directed to report a bill amending the 
election laws of the District, so as to exclude from 
the exercise of suffrage all active or voluntary partici- 
pants in the rebellion. A new rule was adopted 
declaring that the hall of the House shall be used 
for no other than legi-lative purposes. A bill to 
repeal all fishing bounties; was reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. The constitutional amend- 
ment was reported by the committee and adopted. 
It excludes from the basis of representation all per- 
sons who are denied the elective franchise on ac- 
countof race and color. The bill to prevent Ameri- 
can ships which took foreign registers during the 
rebellion from again receiving registers from the 
United States was taken up and passed. A bill pro- 
viding for tbe erection of warehouses for the deposit 
of goods arriving at ports subject to quarantine 
was offered ani referred. The bill for the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
several times under discussion. 


Tue FreepmMen.—Senator Wilson stated in the 
Senate, on the 2d instant, that six of the Southern 
States had passed labor laws which the military au- 
thorities had been compelled to set aside. 

The Virginia Legislature recently passed a law ap- 
plicable to vagrants, among whom are reckoned 
those who not having the means to support their 
families, refuse to work for ordinary wages. The 
penalty for vagrancy was compulsory hire for three 
months, or four, if they attempt to escape, with au- 
thority from a justice of the peace to work the offend- 
er with ball and chain. Gen. Terry bas issued an or- 
der prohibiting any civil officer or other person from 
applying the provisions of this act to any colored 
person in the Department of Virginia. He considers 
the law another form of servitude, which, if they re- 
fuse the insnfficient wages of their employers, they 
must necessarily accept. 

The situation of the Freed- people in some portions 
of Maryland is represented as truly distressing. At 
Newton, Worctster Co., a series of cruelties have 
been practised on the colored men. “ Their hard- 
ships,” they say, ‘are past endurance,’ and they 
ask, “Can nothing be done to avert so awful a fate ?” 
This information has been commuuicated by Secre- 
tary Stanton to General Hancock, at Baltimore, for 
the purpose of inducing such measures as would, if 
possible, prevent ar-cnrrence of theevils complained 
of. Gen Saxton estimates the number of children 
now being educated in South Carolina, as 6,000. 
lie says, ‘The entire want of capital on the part of 


the planters to pay for !abor is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal reason why the planters cannot, at present, se- 
cure all the laborthey require. As arule, the freed- 
men are ready to work where they are sure of receiv- 


ing their pay. 

J I. RIDGWAY & CO., COM MISSION DEAL E RS in Berries 
We Peaches, Apples Onions, Sweet Potatoes, Round Potat 1e8, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits. and every description 0 
Country Produce. Office No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia, Consignments solicited, and orders for shipping 





} romptly attended to. ° 
2101 3tvlvnzp. 
OOKS FOR SAL E: —Journal of Hugh Judge, price seeee 70 


Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penva., containing intere sting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages---+ 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomus Story 1.00 


The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2)00 PP, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine | clear type@.++++e+ 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,- -- 50 cents. Central School Reader---- 75 


Memoir of PriscillaCadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 


Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“ History of Frienas, VOI. 186+ +--+ epee ee cee eeewees 1.15 

Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 

Education in the Socie ty Of Friends. ---cesccrcreccccccceces eo 

Foulke’s Friends’ Almanacs for 1866--- +--+ +++ +++ ereeee 


10 
60 EMMOR ComLy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


W’ ALL PAPERS—WINDOW SHADES—002 spring Garden 

Street,(one square from Germantown Depot, ; Philadelphia. 
Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 
City rates 


2m03 xmnp, S. F. BaLnr iRSTON & Sox. 


Ke INNETT SQUARE SEMIN ARY—For Giris.—The next ses 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 

of Second month, 1866, 
233m. 4:0. vmo. 


DLE ASANT communic ating rooms, with bourding for a man 
and his wife, or two single men, in a small private family, 
1469 Cherry St. near Race St. Meeting H> mse, 120 .f. 


] ISCIPLINE OF 7 a 


Inquire for Circular of 


Evan T. Swaryr, Principal. 


PHILADELPHIA YeAn LY MEE TING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. KE. CHAPMAN, 
9.co 5s. Fifth St. 


W AL . PAPER! WAL L PAPER! Re luce ad i to 125, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in C vuntry. Call at 
E. 8. Jounston’s 
Unton Square Depor, 
wm 9t fafn. No.1 1035 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila 


JIE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST C JMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyi- 
vania, 3d mu. 22, 1865, Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants aunuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua Hl. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury, Heury Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Lougsireth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Rowand Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Surprey, Prestdent. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBsnFoRCcE WisTaR, General Agent, at the office of the 
Comp: any. §26 thn 110 aw 


] ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. als HOARDING-ScHOoL 
ror Girts. ‘The Fall and Winter Term of thé healthfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsraeL J. GRAMAME, \ Pp 
Jane P JRATAME. 








a 
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PVILOs. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Alw: ays on hand, 
and made to order,a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; 
he maksa specialty of that part of the arene Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3. 7.66. wsxF. 


IRUMAN & SH AW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Bi; ght Thirty 
Pive) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping anl Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wrinzers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combi ned with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, | Fre. 











M.HE AQOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Nioth Street. — A general ass rtment of reaily-made Coffins, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burtal 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 


Sil. ly. waemp. 











